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[Salmon Fishery on Lake Séstrand. } 


Tue term Fiord, signifying an arm of the sea, corre- 
sponds with the Scottish word Frith, or Firth, both 
terms being probably derived from the same root. “The 
Fiords of Norway, nowever, in general bear a stronger 
resemblance to the deep inlets called lochs, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, than to the Firth of Forth, or 
Tay, or Clyde. Like the lochs, the fiords penetrate 
far inland, winding among stupendous mountains, until 
they entirely lose the character and appearance of an 
arm of the sea, and assume those of a river, or, at times, 
those of an inland lake. The whole coast of Norway, 
from Christiansand to Porsanger-fiord, near the North 
Cape (an extent of nearly 900 English miles), is cut up 
by these lochs, presenting, on a much more extensive 
scale, the same ribbony or rugged aspect as the coast 
of our Western Highlands, which country Norway re- 
sembles in many other respects. As the mean breadth 
of Norway is only 150 miles, while in the northern 
provinces the breadth does not exceed 50 miles, the 
traveller by land continually comes upon these deep 
inlets, which he must either cross by ferry-boats, or 
make very long circuits to turn them at or near their 
heads, During their severe winters, when they are 
frozen over, the Norwegians cross fiord after fiord on 
their long skates, and travel straight forward from one 
point to another. 

Though in some respects tney impede communica- 
tion, they greatly favour it in others, Christiania, 

Vou V. 





Bergen, Drontheim, and all the principal towns ot 
Norway, are built upon fiords, which, for the most 
part, are navigable in their whole length, and afford 
commercial access to the heart of the country. The 
fir-timber, the principal export of the kingdom, after 
being floated down the rivers from the interior in im- 
mense rafts, falls into these arms of the sea, and is 
embarked for England, Holland, and other countries, 
at the convenient ports of Christiania, Bergen, &c. 
Numerous sawing-mills, for cutting the trees into deal 
planks, occur on the banks of the rivers and the shores 
of the fiords, and give life and activity in the midst otf 
profound solitudes. Some of the rivers, before reach- 
ing the arms of the sea, fall over tremendous rocks, and 
present some of the grandest cataracts in Europe. This 
is the case with the Glommen, a few miles above the port 
of Fredericstadt. A river, about as wide as the Thames 
at Richmond, gradually contracts, with a more rapid 
course, till it reaches a deep gorge, formed by lofty 
rocks, and then leaps headlong into the abyss below. 
As this fall would be destructive to the timber, in- 
genious contrivances have been resorted to in order to 
avoid it, and still send on the staple bya cheap and 
quick conveyance. The spars are allowed to float 
down from the forests where they were felled to the 
very top or edge of the cataract, where they are stopped 
by means of machinery, and drawn ashore to the saw- 
ing-mills close at hand, There they | cut into 
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planks, and these planks are afterwards slipped into a 
wooden trough, which runs for seven miles along the 
bank of the river. The trough is on an inclined plane, 
and a strong current of water, like a mill-stream, being 
admitted from above, rapidly carries the planks down 
to the quays on the fiord, where the ships lie ready to 
receive them on board. 

From these fiords the Norwegians, the oldest whale- 
fishers in Europe, issued annually on their perilous 
expeditions. This trade has long been on the decline, 
and now seems to be almost entirely abandoned ; but 
other fisheries are carried on to a great extent along 
the shores of the Northern Ocean, and in. the fiords 
themselves, which for the most part swarm with salmon, 
lobsters, cod, and other fish. Many of the lobsters 
that appear on our tables are caught by the honest 
Norwegians in these parts. A recent traveller saw in 
an account of exports for the three preceding months, 
which was printed in a Norwegian newspaper, an 
entry of 48,000 lobsters, which had all been shipped at 
one place. On asking who were the consumers, he 
was told, “ Why the Londoners, to be sure;” and, on 
making further inquiries, he fearnt there Was a regularly- 
established “ English Lobster Company,” that had its 
agents actively employed all along the coast. During 
the season their packets sailed twice or thrice a week 
from Chistiansand for England*. In every article of 
consumption the supplies for this world of a city we 
live in assume dimensions that are truly gigantic ; and 
never were the remote regions and nooks and corners 
of the world so thorouglily laid under contribution by 
wealth, enterprise, and luxury. 

The Norwegian salmon, which are large, and of ex- 
cellent quality, are caught in various ways. One of 
their methods deserves a description, and seems to be 
very effective. In descending one of the longest and 
most picturesque of the fiords (Sdstrand-fiord), Mr. 
Twining’s attention was caught by a number of small 
barrels floating on the surface of the water. ‘‘ These 
barrels,”’ he says, “‘ at a short distance from each other, 
were secured each by a thin rope or cord, and all these 
cords were joined together at the end of a high scaffold 
that projected over the fiord: it was a sort of platform, 
long and narrow, one end of which rested on the bank, 
while the other, at a slight angle of elevation, was sup- 
ported by long poles on the edge of a rock that ad- 
vanced into the water. It was not long before I saw 
the head and arm of a man, whose body was concealed 
behind a sort of screen, made of planks, at the end of 
the platform. Although he did not make the least 
motion, he appeared very much occupied, and was evi- 
dently not perched on that frail observatory for motives 
of mere curiosity. My boatmen explained the enigma 
by telling me that he was fishing salmon. A large 
net is suspended horizontally under the barrels, and the 
extreme transparency of the water of the fiord permits 
the fisherman to see all the fish that swim in it. When 
a shoal of salmon passes over his net, he rapidly draws 
up in one clue all the cords attached to the different 
barrels; the barrels thus close together at one point, 
—the net is shut, and all the fish in it are taken. Al- 
though the fiords abound with fish, as do also the 
mountain-streams that discharge themselves into them, 
it appears that these men often lie in ambush the best 
part of a day without taking anything,—but one for- 
tunate capture is an ample reward f.” 

On the rivers and streams there is a very simple 
method of taking salmon in large quantities. They 
either make artificial embankments, or avail themselves 
of ledges of rocks that divide the stream into several 
narrow channels. On each of these channels they 

* ‘Journey through Norway, Lapland,’ &c., by the Rev. Robert 
Everest, A.M., F.G.S. London, 1829. 

T ‘ Voyage en Norwége et en Suéde,’ par Henri Twining. 
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place two sluices, the one above and the other below, 
in such a manner that they can be opened and shut at 
pleasure. The fish, having once entered these locks, 
are prevented from proceeding ot returnifg, and the 
water being let off, they are taken by the hand without 
any trouble. The method is also common in Sweden, 
where, on the river Deje, they often thus take from 
500 to 800 salmon in a single day. The greater part 
of the salmon caught in the fiords are salted and ex- 
ported, but many of the fish are sold fresh in the neigh- 
bouring country at the rate of about an English penny 
the pound. Angling seems too slow an operation for 
the Norwegians; but several English gentlemen, who 
of late years have been attracted by the romantic 
beauty of the country and the love of fishing, have 
found excellent sport in that way, particularly on the 
fiord where Drontheim is situated, and in the streams 
leading to it, which abound with salmon, salmon-trout, 
and other species. 

The steep shores of most of the Norwegian fiords 
are covered with wood to the water’s edge. The trees 
are chiefly pine, fir, and juniper. Many of the fiords 
are studded with picturesque little islands, which add 
greatly to their beauty and interest, and nearly all of 
them have islands lying offtheir mouths. On approach- 
ing by sea, these mouths, or entrances to a long inland 
navigation, are hardly visible; crossing a sea as black 
as ink from its extreme depth, the ship steers on to an 
apparently iron-bound coast, and seems to be making 
for the breakers; but presently a narrow opening is 
discovered,—the rocks appear to open and make way 
for her, and passing between their solid masses the 
vessel shoots into the fiord, which twists and turns 
from promontory to promontory, at times approaching 
and at times receding from a range of lofty blue moun- 
tains that closes the distance. “It almost alarmed 
us,” says Mr. Everest, “to find ourselves in a large 
ship, winding at full sail among lofty rocks, which were 
so near occasionally, that we fancied we might have 
leaped on shore. We could at any time have held a 
conversation with a person there; and in this manner 
we proceeded for miles.” At irregular distances the 
fiords expand, and form deep gulfs or bays, which 
penetrate far among the mountains, and look like 
lakes. At many of these points a small primitive town 
or romantic little village presents itself, with its sloops 
lying at anchor, and its white-sailed fishing boats 
tacking off and on, from cape to cape. The boats on 
the fiords are, for the most part, of a remarkable form, 
which is at once picturesque and antique: they rise 
high at the stern and bow, while at the waist they sink 
almost to the level of the water. 

If, on approaching them by sea, there seems no pos- 
sible entrance to the fiords,—on descending them, from 
the interior of the country, there appears to be no issue 
from them; they are everywhere land-loeked by hills 
covered with forests, or by lofty, bare, and bleak moun- 
tains fringed with snow. 

They vary considerably, and some of them offer less 
solitude, with more cultivation and gentler beauties, but 
for sublimity of scenery the great Séstrand-fiord, par- 
ticularly in that part of its course between Leirdalséren 
and Gudvangen, where the narrow and winding valley 
of Neerdal commences, surpasses them all. Near the 
village of Leirdalséren, this fiord flows in a deep bed 
between mountains of an imposing aspect; a little 
lower down it extends in different directions, and forms 
a magnificent basin, whose lonely quiet waters are 
rarely traversed by ship or boat. Still lower down a 
majestic promontory, covered with a pine forest, and 
backed by an almost perpendicular mountain, with a 
glittering crown of snow, divides the fiord into two 
branches, one of which runs onward to the sea, while 
the other, and the grander of the two, turns off to 
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Gudvangen. Here rocks without the slightest trace 
of vegetation rise perpendicularly to the height of 2000 
or 3000 feet, and cataracts after cataracts leap from their 
summits, or rush through their sides into the fiord 
below. Some of these falls are remarkable from their 
vast volume of water, others from their picturesque 
effect ; but gigantic rocks, cascades, and snowy moun- 
tains succeed each other with such rapidity, that the 
eye, anxious to lose none of these glorious objects, 
hardly knows where to rest. Still proceeding in the 
direction of Gudvangen, the fiord again separates into 
two branches; the branch to the right, which leads to 
the village just named, is still more wild and sublime 
than in any preceding part of this inland sea ; the bare 
rocks rise to a much greater height, and at their boldest 
point the great cataract of Savanfossen thunders down 
their sides, lighting them up with foam and rainbow 
hues as it falls. -° 

The transparency of the water in these fiords, and in 
the narrow straits between the main and the innume- 
rable islands which lie off the coasts of Norway and 
Lapland, gives an extraordinary interest to the voyage. 
This transparency increases in proportion to the tra- 
veller’s approach to the North Cape. In speaking of 
the Folden Fiord, and the straits beyond it, Sir Arthur 
de Capell Brooke says, “‘ Nothing can be more sur- 
prising and beautiful than the singular clearness of the 
water of these northern seas. As we passed slowly over 
the surface, the bottom, which here was in general a 
white sand, was clearly visible, with its minutest ob- 
jects, where the depth was from twenty to twenty-five 
fathoms. During the whole course of the tour I made, 
nothing appeared to me so extraordinary as the inmost 
recesses of the deep, thus unveiled to the eye. * * * 
Hanging over the gunwale of the boat, with wonder 
and delight I gazed on the slowly moving scene below. 
Where the bottom was sandy, the different kinds of 
asteriz, echini, and even the smallest shells, appeared 
at that great depth conspicuous to the eye; and the 
water seemed in some measure to have the effect of a 
magnifier, by enlarging the objects and bringing them 
nearer. Now, creeping along, we saw, far beneath, 
the rugged sides of a mountain rising towards our boat, 
the base of which was hidden far in the great deep 
below. Though moving on a level surface, it seemed 
almost as if we were ascending the height under us; 
and when we passed over its summit, which rose in ap- 
pearance to within a few feet of our boat, and came 
again to the descent, which on this side was suddenly 
perpendicular, overlooking a watery gulf, as we pushed 
over the last point of it, it seemed almost as if we had 
thrown ourselves down a precipice—the illusion from 
the crystal clearness of the deep actually producing a 
sudden start. Now we came again to a plain, and 
passed slowly over the submarine forests and meadows 
which appeared in the expanse below ; inhabited, doubt- 
less, by thousands of animals, to which they afford both 
food and shelter—animals unknown to man; and I 
could sometimes observe large fishes, of singular shapes, 
gliding softly through the watery thickets, unconscious 


of what was moving above them *.” 


{To be continued.) 





THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


To rue Eprror or THE ‘Penny Maaazinz,’ 

Sir, Blackheath, September 5, 1836. 

The account of the tour round the Isle of Wight, 
given in the Supplement of last month’s ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
must have been doubtless interesting to every reader of that 
useful little miscellany ; and all those who have chanced to 
make that Periplus in miniature, must be ready to vouch 
for its general accuracy. But there is one point upon which 
I must certainly beg to take some exception, and that is, 


* © Travels to the North Cape,’ &c. 





to the derivations ghempted chiafy on the authority of 
Sir Richard Worsley, of some of the names of the chief 
pees of note in that well-known and very singular island. 

ir Richard may be very well as an historian, at least I do 
not pretend to know anything to the contrary; but when 
he steps out of his way to go hunting for a derivation, he 
appears to me most signally unfortunate. 

I have no wish to make the pages of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine’ a receptacle for a learned dissertation upon etymology, 
but as the Isle of Wight is now so universally frequented, 
and most of the names mentioned in everybody’s mouth, it 
may perhaps be as well to be correct as not in the deriva- 
tion of them. 

It would not, I think, be a very difficult task to show 
that most, if not all the names of any antiquity in the island 
are of Saxon or German origin, as the following examples 
will partly suffice to show. 

The word Needles, as I have before attempted to prove, 
signifies Undercliff, and is a corruption of Nieder fels, 
merely by ellipsis of the r and f, in the haste and carelessness 
of colloquial pronunciation. And this derivation, which I 
have no hesitation in. saying is the correct one, is not only 
important in an etymological point of view, but also in its 
physical sense, as it shows that precisely the-same process 
took place formerly with respect to the Needles that is now 
going on at St. Catherine's Point, namely, that it was, origi- 
nally, a landslip, then an Undercliff, whence the name; 
and that subsequently it has been washed by the action of 
the sea into a thousand fantastic shapes, all probably as 
unlike needles as it is possible to be. Atherfield is 
Aderfeldt, the field with a vein or streak through it, 
Chale Bay; the word schale signifies a cup or bowl, also 
a nut-shell; thus it may mean the bay in the shape of a 
bowl, or with nut-shells scattered over it; but this I do 
not attempt to give positively. Next we have Black Gang 
Chine; nothing can show the Teutonic origin of these 
words more satisfactorily than the word gang, which is pure 
German. Black has here no more to do with it than in the 
name Black-heath, from which I now write. It is a corrup- 
tion of Bleich (bleak), or rather blank (naked); and gang 
(way orroad). The last word I shall meddle with is Culver, 
said to be from Culfre, a pigeon; it may be so, but culfre is 
not the usual word for pigeon, and there appears a much 
readier local derivation for it. Upon all these eminences 
in former days, and especially in troublous times, beacons 
are said to have been lighted. Charcoal was probably used 
here, and it may have been thence called Kohle feuer Point. 
Abridged to Kulfer, it is now written Culver, v being merely 
substituted for f. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Frienp To Facr. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—No. IV. 


A PLAIN man may walk round the collections in the 
Gallery of Antiquities, and though admiring the in-. 
trinsic beauty of much that it contains, may ask, Wheat 
is the utility of collecting, and so carefully preservirg 
so many mutilated statues and broken fragments of 
works of art? Let him not be told with a sneer that 
he has no taste. It is better he should confess that he 
does not understand the matter, than that he should 
inthinkingly admire because he hears other people 
admiring. Taste in the great body of a people is as 
much a thing of acquisition as the ability to read or 
write. It is based on knowledge ; and, like knowledge, 
it may be both acquired and lost. If it were not so, 
we should not now have to deplore the dilapidated 
state of many of the finest monuments and works of 
art in the Gallery—they have suffered more from the 
hand of man than from time. The Gallery of Anti- 
quities has been formed, as one of its objects, to create 
and promote the growth of taste ; and this also is one 
of the intentions of such publications as the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ in giving pictorial illustrations of remains 
of antiquity, and subjects belonging to the fine arts. 
Another individual might ask, What is the moral 
value of these collections? He might object that there 
is no necessary connexion between a wie happiness 
8E 2 
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and their possessing a fine and polished taste ; and that 
these works of art but perpetuate the recollection of 
the human intellect having been laboriously devoted 
to the service of absurd, fantastic, or grovelling super- 
stitions. But if there is no necessary connexion be- 
tween taste and happiness, neither is there between taste 
and vice ; and if we can render taste subservient to the 
improvement of a people’s manners without injuring 
their morals, we make a high advance in civilization. 
Besides, do we learn nothing from these collections 
which is valuable? “ The religious sentiment which 
led the Egyptians to bestow so much pains on the pre- 
servation of their dead, has been the means of trans- 
mitting to the present day nearly all that we know of 
their skill in the useful and ornamental arts. Their 
temples and their tombs were, in their origin, perhaps 
closely connected ; and when their temples and palaces 
had received all the splendour and decoration which 
Egyptian art could bestow on them, the tombs, which 
they appropriately called eternal habitations, were not 
left without a corresponding degree of magnificence 
and ornament. From the tombs we learn not only 
what was the mode of disposing of the dead—a subject 
of the highest interest in every nation, as being one 
of the outward signs of its social state and its religious 
character—but here we see also the daily occupations 
of life, an enduring and almost living picture of one 
of the oldest states of social existence of which we have 
any record.*” 

These observations, when adapted to circumstances, 
may be found to answer to any objections which may 
be urged against the collections in the Gallery of 
Antiquities. They are, apart from other considerations, 
valuable as historical documents. They reveal much 
to us concerning the modes of thought, habits, manners, 
and customs of generations long since swept away; 
they tell us what man has been, and we may compare 
it with what man is; and from the comparison we may 
draw, not merely humiliation for our pride, but much 
that may exalt our nature as rational and intelligent 
creatures. 

On ‘entering the first room of the Gallery of Anti- 
quities, the visiter will remark, over the door which fronts 
the entrance and leads into the second room, a bust of 
Charles Townley, a sketch of whose life was given in 
the previous article on the Museum. The visiters too 
generally pass through this room quickly, as if it 
contained nothing particularly worthy of being looked at. 
This is partly produced by its appearance, as it looks, 
what it actually is, a mere entrance-hall or vestibule. 
Yet it is of Mr. Townley’s collection of terracottas that 
M. Quatremére de Quincy says in the ‘ Encyclopédie 
Méthodique,’ that to have “a just idea of the variety, 
the elegance, the fine taste, and the great number of 
subjects which the art of modelling was capable of 
multiplying in this way [in ¢erre cuile, or the art of 
working in baked earth or clay], we recommend above 
all the fine collection of Mr. Townley, which, after 
the death of that celebrated amateur, passed into the 
British Museum.” The following account of the terra- 
cottas is given in the first volume of the ‘Townley 
Gallery,’ in the ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.’ 

“The first room, or vestibule, of the Townley Gal- 
lery, is fitted with terracottas, the greater part of which 
were Mr. Townley’s; some of them were collected in 
Italy by Mr. Townley himself, and others purchased, 
after his return, of Mr. Nollekens, who had acquired 
them in Rome at an earlier day; a few of them belonged 
to, the museum of Sir Hans Sloane, and are believed to 
have come from the collection of the Cardinal Gualtieri. 

** The figures in this room, with one exception, were 
found about the year 1765, in a well which was com- 

es i Antiquities,’ vol, ii,, p. 96, * Library of Entertain- 
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pletely dry, near the Porta Latina, at Rome. A 
labourer, in digging red gravel, called pozzolana, with 
which the Italians harden their mortar, broke into the 
well and discovered a heap of fragments of terracotta. 
These fragments were purchased by Mr. Nollekens, 
who carefully joined the pieces together, and succeeded 
in restoring the figures nearly to their original state. 

“These bas-reliefs were cast in moulds; they were 
afterwards baked, and occasionally retouched by a 
graver. They were made use of by the ancients as 
decorations for their temples, tombs and other buildings. 
They evidently formed the friezes; and the manner in 
which they were fastened to the walls by metal nails’ is 
occasionally perceptible. The bas-relief No. 9, as well 
as many others, have the holes filled up; but the 
Numbers 44, 47, 52, 54, 58, 69, have the holes still 
unfilled. Of the designs, some appear to be Roman, 
particularly Numbers 35, 36, 42; but the greater part 
of them are probably copies from the works of Greek 
artists. What favourites many of the subjects were, 
may be gathered from the repetitions. 

** Most collections of antiquities contain a considerable 
number of statues, bas-reliefs, lamps, tiles, vases, and 
architectural ornaments in terracotta; but the collection 
of the British Museum, as far as terracotta bas-reliefs 
are concerned, is probably the most valuable in Europe. 
The Museum at Naples, in one point, excels the Town- 
ley collection ; it has a few statues of this material as 
large as life. ‘They were discovered in the ruins of 
Herculaneum. 

“‘ According to Pliny, Dibutades passed, in his time, 
for the inventor of the plastic art. * Dibutades, a 
Sicyonian potter,’ he says, ‘first invented the art of 
making likenesses of clay, in Corinth, by the help of his 
daughter, who, being in love with a youth who was 
going on a journey, scored lines round the shadow of 
his face by lamp-light on a wall, which, her father 
impressing with clay, made a type or cast from, and 
placed it with the rest of his pottery to be hardened in 
the fire. This type, according to tradition, was pre- 
served in the Nympheum till Mummius overthrew 
Corinth. 

* Such an account of the origin of the art of mo- 
delling may be poetical, but it is not probable. The 
potter's clay must have been one of the most obvious 
materials for imitative art, and there can be little doubt 
that attempts were made to model it into the human 
shape in the earliest ages. Pliny, in another part of 
his work, describes Rhoecus and Theodorus as origi- 
nating the plastic art in Samos. The discovery, how- 
ever, is not to be ascribed to the artists of this or that 
country or people ; it must have been obvious and com- 
mon to all. Praxiteles was accustomed to say that the 
plastic art was the parent of sculpture. 

“ Baked clay was one of the materials which the 
Egyptians used in forming those small figures which 
have the appearance of household gods. The Count 
de Caylus has engraved a fragment of a larger figure, 
a Head of Isis, in the same materiai. 

** Pausanias, in his ‘ Attica,’ chap. ii., mentions a 
cella at Athens, containing many statues of clay, which 
were a representation of Amphictyon receiving Diony- 
sus and the other gods at an entertainment. In the 
chapter immediately following he describes the roof of 
the royal stoa in the Ceramicus, as adorned with earthen 
statues; particularly of Theseus hurling Sciron into 
the sea, and of Day (ijucpa) seizing Cephalus. In his 
* Achaica,’ chap. xxii., he says, ‘in Trite there is a 
temple called that of the greatest Gods, the statues in 
which are made of clay.’ In his later ‘ Eliacs,’ chap. iv., 
Pausanias mentions Pythagoras, of Rhegium, as emi- 
nent in the plastic art. 

“ Paciandi, in his ‘ Monumenta Peloponnesia,’ tom. ii., 
p. 43, from an_ expression of Dicarchus, tells us that 
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the Athenians made an annual public exhibition of their 
best works of art in clay. 

“ The Etruscans were universally known for their 
works in the same material. Pliny speaks of ‘ Signa 
Tuscanica per terras dispersa.’ The works of the 
Etruscans, it is probable, served as models to the Ro- 
mans, The elder Tarcuin, it is said, employed Etrus- 
can sculptors in the decoration of the Capitol. 

“ The Bas-reliefs which form the subject of the pre- 
sent division of our work, as we have seen in a passage 
referred to in Pliny, were called Typi; and the same 
word is used for them by Cicero, in one of his letters to 
Atticus, in which he says, ‘ I commission you, besides, 
to procure some reliefs, which may be introduced into 
the plaster of the ante-room ; and two figured puteals 
(coverings for wells).’ 

“ Typi was the ancient name. ‘Terracotta is a word 
of very recent adoption, and, with the’ exception of the 
* Vocabulario degli Academici della Crusca,’ will pro- 
bably be found in no European dictionary. It is thus 
explained, ‘ Terracotta—quella che é cotta nella for- 
nace*,’” 

We may now take a brief general view of the Gallery 
of Antiquities, returning afterwards to consider the 
objects more in detail. 

The second, third, and fourth rooms contain a col- 
ection of Greek and Roman sculptures. Of these, a 
female statue, termed Venus or Dione, which was pro- 
nounced by Canova, in 1814, to be the finest female 
statue he had seen in England—an ancient colossal 
Head of Hercules—a Bas-relief representing the Apo- 
theosis, or Deification of Homer—the group of the As- 
tragalizontes are among the more remarkable ; but some 
of the ornamental objects are also very fine. The Bas-re- 
lief, according to the ‘ Synopsis,’ represents “ the father 
of poetry seated on a throne at the foot of Mount Par- 
nassus, the residence of the Muses. Before the poet is 
a group of figures offering up sacrifices to him. Above 
are Apollo and the nine Muses; and on the summit of 
the mountain is Jupiter, whe appears to be giving his 
sanction to the divine honours which are paid to Homer. 
This highly interesting Bas-relief was found about the 
middle of the 17th century at Frattochi, the ancient 
Boville, in the Appian road, ten miles from Rome. It 
was for many years in the Colonna Palace at Rome, 
and was purchased for the British Museum in 1819.” 
The Astragalizontes is a copy in marble of the cele- 
brated group ascribed to the sculptor Polycletus of 
Sicyon, which was executed in bronze. Pliny says no 
work was judged to be more perfect than this group in 
bronze. The copy in the Museum, which was the first 
marble of which Mr. Townley became the possessor, is 
imperfect; the group represents two boys who have 
quarrelled while playing at the game of fali, but only 
one of the figures is preserved. Of the other figure 
there remains a portion of the arm, broken off at the 
elbow, which holds in its fist one of the bones called 
tali. This arm the existing figure is grasping and 
biting in apparent rage and vexation. A small portion 
of one of the feet of the lost figure is also preserved. 

The two wood-cuts which accompany this article are 
taken from the illustrations of the ‘ Townley Gallery,’ 
in the ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.’ The 
first is a terracotta, representing the Goddess Hygeia, 
or Salus, seated, feeding a crested serpent. The re- 
mains of a hand to the right of the tree indicate that 
another figure originally formed a part of the composi- 
tion. The dimensions of this Bas-relief are eleven and 
a half inches by one foot five and a half inches. [It is 
numbered 52 in the first room. ‘The second figure is 
in the third room, No, 28; it represents a nymph 
seated on the ground, resting on her left hand ; the 
bow indicates that she belonged to the train of Diana, 

* « Library of Entertaining Knowledge—Townley Gallery.’ 

















[Room III.—No. 28.] 


The fifth room contains Roman sepulchral antiquities. 
Opposite to this is a temporary building, containing a 
collection of casts, chiefly architectural, which belonged 
to the late Sir Thomas Lawrence. They were be- 
queathed by him, on payment of a sum below their real 
value, to the Royal Academy, by whom they were pre- 
sented to the British Museum. Passing through the 
sixth and seventh rooms, which contain Greek and 
Roman sculptures, and the eighth room, which contains 
Egyptian antiquities, the visiter may ascend the stairs, 
to visit the ninth and tenth rooms. In the ninth room 
is the celebrated Barberini, or Portland Vase (see 
‘Penny Magazine,’ vol. i. No. 31). The visiter, on 
descending, passes through the eleventh and twelfth 
rooms, and arrives in “ the grand central saloon.” Here 
is a statue of Venus, preparing for the bath, which is of 
white marble; it was presented by the present king, 
William IV. There is also a statue of the emperor 
Hadrian, in a military dress ; the breastplate is in high 
preservation, and richly ornamented. ‘There are also 
several mutilated statues in this saloon, Persepolitan 
sculptures, and Arabic inscriptions. In front of this 
saloon is the Egyptian saloon, at the entrance of which, 
on each side, are the two bronze lions which were 
brought, in 1832, from Jebel Barkal, by Lord Prudhoe, 
—and to the left the Phigalian saloon, through which 





the visiter passes into the Elgin saloon. 
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= is supposed tobe resting after the fatigues of the 
chase, 











“ The stranger who visits the Gallery of Sculpture in 
the British Museum cannot fail to be struck with the 
curious collection of objects in the room of the Egyptian 
antiquities. Pussing from the contemplation of the 
almost faultless representations of the human form in 
marble,—the triumph of Grecian art,—he comes to 
figures more remarkable, at first sight, from their sin- 
gular forms and colossal size than for their beauty. 
Though the contrast between what he has just left and 
the scene to which he is introduced creates at first no 
pleasing impression, feelings of curiosity and admiration 
soon arise from a more careful examination of what is 
around him. The colossal dimensions in which some 
figures are exhibited, the hardness of the materials em- 
ployed, and the strange combinations of the human and 
the animal form,—all unite in exciting an intense 
desire to know in what country and in what age of the 
world such marvellous specimens of human art were 
produced. When he is told that these are but a few 
samples of the wonderful works that still exist in Egypt ; 
that other European capitals—Rome, ‘Purin, Paris, 
and Berlin—have their galleries enriched from the same 
source, or their public places ornamented by them; 
that the ancient tombs and temples of that country 
still furnish inexhaustible materials to enrich our mu- 
seums, and gratify the curiosity of the antiquary,—he 
will at once perceive that a mere knowledge of the 
names assigned to these pieces of stone would convey 
no information at all, and that any description of them 
must be unintelligible, if it does not connect them with 
the country from which they come, and the monuments 
of which they are but a part *.” 





RED AND GREY FOXES, AND A PECULIAR 
METHOD OF TRAPPING THEM. 
{From a Correspondent.]} 

Autuoucn both red and grey foxes are found in most 
parts of North America, yet, from causes unknown to 
the inhabitants of those countries, it is universally re- 
marked, that red foxes multiply and become far more 
numerous than grey ones. It is, however, quite obvious 
that this circumstance is not owing to any kindness or 
partiality manifested towards the red ones; for it isa 
_act well known to the hunters of the backwoods, that 
“the store-keeper” will give double the sum for the 
skin of a red fox that he will do for that of a grey one. 
Moreover, red foxes are much greater pests to the barn- 
yard and hen-roost than the grey ones are, for the latter 
are naturally retired and shy, seldom rambling far from 
their haunts in the lonely wilderness,—subsisting al- 
most entirely upon what the forest affords them. 

Fox-hunting, which is so ardently pursued among 
ourselves, is scarcely attempted in North America. 
This does not proceed from any scarcity of foxes, cer- 
tainly,—for there are plenty of them everywhere,—but 
from a want of taste and time in a people as yet almost 
exclusively merchants and traders,—husbandmen and 
mechanics. Besides, in a country where so much of 
the primeval forests still remain, even in theearly-settled 
districts, it would be next to impossible to follow a pack 
of hounds with the remotest chance of being “in at the 
death.” 

Though the foxes of America find no aristocratic 
patrons amongst the citizens of that country, nor 
farmers restrained from destroying them by their 
wealthy sporting landlords, yet do they.“ increase and 
multiply,” notwithstanding the prevailing enmity exist- 
ing towards them. ‘The farmers, as elsewhere, are the 
principal sufferers by the depredations of the fox; for 
as he has an ungovernable appetite for such dainties as 
lamb, turkey, goose, and chicken, he is in the almost 

* ‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge—Egyptian Antiquities,’ 
vol. i,, p. 4, 
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daily—or rather nightly—habit of paying his respects 
to the barn and poultry-yards. The farmers, however, 
have a method of trapping them which I have not seer 
practised elsewhere ; und as I can testify to its general 
success, I will explain the way in which it is managed. 
In the first place, the farmer endeavours to ascertain 
through which of his enclosures the fox passes on his 
way from his cover in the woods to the farm or poultry- 
yard, which, in most cases, is easily determined. Having 
established this point to his own satisfaction, he then 
takes his plough aud turns up two furrows across the 
field diagonally,—from corner to corner,—intersecting 
each other in the centre of the enclosure. At this point 
of intersection he then places a spring-trap or two, co- 
vering them slightly with portions of the finer soil, but 
making as little disturbance about the place as possible. 
It appears that foxes have a partiality for travelling in 
tracks of this sort, or more probably along the sides of 
them, without being at the trouble of stepping over; but 
finding, on arriving at the point of intersection, that 
they must either cross the furrow, or pursue a route 
which leads in a contrary direction to the place they 
wish to arrive at,—make up their minds to pass the 
ditch, and, in the attempt, probably get caught in the 
traps. Some persons strew pieces of cheese in the 
vicinity of the traps, but I have generally found that 
any bait of this description did more harm than good, 
—probably being the means of awakening suspicion in 
the sly creature, thereby rendering him more cautious 
and circumspect than he otherwise would have been. 

How these animals contrive to subsist through the 
long and severe winters is somewhat difficult to imagine ; 
for where the country is but thinly peopled they have 
few opportunities of committing depredations; and what 
chance throws in their way in the wilderness must be 
necessarily very limited, since, at that inclement season, 
but few of the feathered tribes remain in the woods, and 
from the northerly and mountainous regions the whole 
of the birds that had enlivened them during the summer 
(with two or three unimportant exceptions) retreat to 
more southerly and congenial climes on the first ap- 
proaches of winter. And yet, during the depth of 
winter the foxes do not make their wonted visits to the 
hen-roosts ; for farms which were nightly prowled over 
by them during the summer months are scarcely ever 
visited by them during the long winters ;—which cir- 
cumstance is easily ascertained from the ground being 
covered with snow, so that the foot-prints of the fox 
would be easily detected did he venture into the pre- 
cincts of the farm-yard at that season. Notwithstand- 
ing the apparent difficulty of accounting for their sub 
sistence, foxes are, however, found in the solitudes ot 
the wilderness, far beyond the remotest settlements. 


Walis End Coals.—Walls End is a village (taking its 
name from being at the end of the old Roman Wall) situ- 
ated in the county of Northumberland, three miles east of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. Near it is a colliery which was 
opened by the enterprizing William Russell, Esq., (grand- 
father to the present possessor of Brancepeth Castle, in the 
county of Durham) and which has for half a century been 
wrought by the family. The coals sent from this colliery 
were at one time of the very best kind, and thirty years ago 
could be sold for almost any reasonable price the dealer 
chose to ask for them, Other coal-dealers found out the 
secret, and appended to the names of their coals likewise 
the favourite name of “ Wails End,” no matter from whence 
they came, so. that at the present time coal of every quality 
shipped on the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, bears that name, 
although strictly still only one colliery, from its situation, 
(as above described) can really be properly called Walls 
End. The great loss arising to lessees of coal-mines, from 
having to pay heavy damages for land covered with such 
heaps and spoiled crops, besides rent for coals thus con- 
sumed, expense of digging from the mine, carriage in many 
cases a couple of miles underground, expense of machinery 
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to raise the same to the surtface, with a host of et ceteras, 
has caused them and others to take the subject into serious 
consideration, and to endeavour to devise some means by 
which such unnecessary waste might be prevented. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1829, the subject was brought before the 
legislature, and a volume of evidence, replete with infor- 
mation on every point connected with coals and coal-mining 
operations, was laid before the public. Almost every witness 
that was examined gave it as his unhesitating opinion that 
the extensive waste (as described) would be entirely done 
away with if an Act of Parliament was passed compelling 
the dealers of coals to sell them by weight instead of mea- 
sure, as this would do away with every inducement every 
one had whose hands they passed through of getting iarge 
coals for the purpose of breaking them and increasing the 
measure; and that these small coals would go with the 
other, and still would be delivered into the cellar of the 
consumer as good and as large as before. The Act of 
Parliament for the regulation of Weights and Measures 
at length provided for this, but so far from this alteration 
having been found of so much benefit as was predicted, it 
unfortunately happens that since that period there has been 
a greater demand for large coals than ever was before ; 
instead of small coal heaps being done away with, they are 
increasing on every side, and the nuisance, instead of being 
on the wane, is becoming almost intolerable—From a 
Correspondent, [It is difficult to remedy this state of 
things if the consumer will have large coal. In ordinary 
cases an inferior article may be got rid of by selling it at a 
reduced price; but small coal, from the present construction 
of fire-grates, is certainly not adapted for domestic purposes, 
and would probably not sell, however the price might be 
reduced. It cannot of course be sold for less than the freight 
and port charges, which are large, and therefore the only 
thing which the coal-owner can actually do is to burn it.) 





WINCHELSEA, SUSSEX. 


Tue ancient towns of Winchelsea and Rye, which are 
about three miles apart, are linked together in the nature 
of their jurisdictions, privileges, history and fortunes. 
“‘ The Cinque Ports,” says the ‘ Municipal Corporations 
Report,’ ** have existed as an association from a very 
early period of English history. The oldest charter 
which they now possess is one of Edward I., and this 
refers to their privileges in the time of Edward the 
Confessor and William I., granted by charters, which 
the charter of Edward 1, states that king had seen.” 
These five ports are Hastings, Romney, Hithe, Dover, 
and Sandwich; to these were added in very early times 
the towns of Winchelsea and Rye, to which all the 
privileges of the Cinque Ports were given. Attached 
to these ports are a number of others, thirty in all, 
termed limbs or members, or subordinate ports. Thus 
Margate is a limb of Dover, Ramsgate of Sandwich, 
Tenterden of Rye, &c. Winchelsea has no subordinate 
port. Until the time of Henry VII. the crown appears 
to have had no permanent navy. The Cinque Ports, 
until then, had always furnished nearly the whole of the 
shipping required for the purposes of the state, and 
their assistance to the king’s ships continued long after 
that time. When ships were wanted, the king issued 
his summons to the ports to provide their quota. The 
number which they were bound to provide, in the reign 
of Edward L., was fifty-seven, fally equipped, and at 
their own cost; the period of however, was 
limited to fifteen days *. 

So early as the reign of Edward 1., the sea—which 
from time immemorial has beeh effecting changes on 
the whole extent of the coast of Sussex—serionsly 
interfered with the prosperity of Winchelsea and Rye. 
At that time the old town of Winchelsea was covered 
by the water, and the navigation up to Rye was impeded 
by the sand. Edward I., who was unquestionably one 
of the most vigorous-minded kings that ever sat on the 
throne of England, and whose stern, and not very just, 

* « Municipal Corp. Report'—Report on the Cinque Ports. 





yet far-seeing policy, aimed at the consolidation of the 
entire island of Britain into one kingdom, paid great 
attention to the Cinque Ports. He granted a new site 
for the town of Winchelsea, which he caused to be 
surrounded with walls; and in his time also a new 
channel was made for the navigation of the Rother up 
to Rye, to which sea-sluices were constructed. But all 
efforts to sustain the two ports were rendered unavailing. 
The sluices prevented the proper flow of the tide up the 
river, by which its bed had been regularly scoured by 
the ebb, so that the channel became choked up; and 
the formation of the marshes by the retirement of the 
sea, proved nearly as destructive to the new town of 
Winchelsea as the inundation had done to the old. In 
the reign of Edward VI. there was an act passed at the 
instance of the inhabitants of Rye and Winchelsea, the 
substance of which will give an idea of the then state of 
the two towns. The statements respecting the former 
condition of the harbour may be regarded as coloured 
witli some exaggeration by the hopes and wishes of the 
applicants. 2nd and 3rd Edward VI., ¢. 30.—‘* An 
acte for the townes of Rye and Wynchellsey, and for 
casting of balaste into the Camber. Forasmoche as 
the inhabitauntes of the townes and portes of Rye and 
Wynchelsey, in the county of Sussex, have trulye 
enformed the king’s mooste honourable councell that 
the harbour and rode called the Camber, beinge nere to 
the sayde townes of Rye and Wynchelsey (lyinge over 
againste the costes off Dyepe in Fraunce), in tymes past 
hath bene a harboroughe able to receyve twoo hundredth 
or fower hundredth saylle of shippes, as welle in tymes 
of warre as in tymes of peace, and beinge there, myglite 
not oonly yssue owte thereof at all tymes to encounter 
their enemyes, but also in tymes of stormye wyndes 
might had rescue and good hatborowe in the same, to 
the great salvegarde of the king’s shippes, and of 
marchauntes passing to and ff Wppon the narrowe 
seas,’ &c. The act then on to declare that the 
harbour and road is choked up, “that there cannot lye 
in the same harborowe above thirtie or fowrtie saylle of 
shippes, and yet the same Shippes cannot come into the 
same harborowe withowte @aunger.” The cause 


of this is stated to be, “ pai by Oceasyon of castinge 
of ballest into the same he aiid creekes, and 
partely because dyvers metshes iittied d] take in 


no water oe the greet Fw enacts that 
mayors and jurats shall app aces for unlading 
ballast from ships, and infliets & oo shillings 
per ton for tranegression of the AW. 

But the prosperity of the twé port’ Was irrecoverable. 
For more than three centuries they Nave been in a state 
of slow decay, until Winchelsea hat @Windled into an 
insignificant village. Rye has retaitted its privilege of 
beite @ parliamentary and municipal borough, and has 
still something of the appeataice Of @ port. In the 
* Boundary Report’ it is stated, that “Rye stands on 
the edge of the extensive tract Of tatsh land which 
rans along the coast as fat # Hithe. The river Rother, 
and other streams which drait Uhis tharsh, empty them- 
selves at Rye into the sé awd cont to the for- 
mation of the harbour. "The preset approach for ves- 
sels is by the lighthouses$ the touth of the channel, 
nearer Winchelsea, which was as an improve- 
ment, and still retains the rome the New Harbour, 
has been for mally yeats entirely choked up with sand. 
.... New Winchelsea, as it ks ealled, stands on a 
hill two miles ae and from it by the 
low Tand, through whi Hows one ofthe Streams alluded 
to as forming the harbour. The site of this town is in 
the parish of Icklesham, from which it was purchased 
when the old town, at a remote period, was drowned by 
an irruption of the sea. A small portion only of the 
parish of old Winchelsea is above water. This adjoins 
the mouth of Rye Harbour.” 
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Winchelsea, in its three capacities of a parliamentary 
and municipal borough and Cinque Port, is extinct. 
It lost its privilege of returning two members to Parlia- 
ment by the Reform Act, being disfranchised by that 
measure; and the municipal corporation, which had 
been kept up for the sole purpose of returning the 
members for the borough, has terminated by the neglect 
of the usual forms of election of municipal officers. 
This was in 1833. There is a report on Winchelsea in 
the ‘ Municipal Corporations Report ;’ but the town is 
not in the list of reformed municipal corporations ap- 
pended to the act. It has no trade or commerce what- 
ever. The population in 1801 was 627; in 1811, 652; 
in 1821, 817; but in 1831 it had fallen to 772. ‘The 
total number of houses worth 10/. was only 34. In 
1835 it had one daily school, and a Sunday school, to 
which a lending library is attached, which was esta- 
blished by the rector, and is supported by him. 

The wood-cut represents a gateway, a remnant of 
the walls of Winchelsea, built by Edward I. It is 
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to the proposed plan of the new town, as projected by 
Edward, but which was probably never filled up. The 
only remains of the ancient church are the chancel, now 
used for divine service, and three aisles, which contain 
two monuments, with effigies of knights templars. 
Winchelsea is nearly ten miles froin Battle, where 
the decisive engagement was fought which gave the 
crown of England to William the Conqueror, and led 
to a complete revolution in the laws, language, and 
habits of the English people. William landed in Pe- 
vensey Bay, which is a portion of the curved line of 
coast inclosed between the projections of Dungeness 
and Beachy Head. Nearly nine miles east from Win- 
chelsea, in a straight line, is the singularly-situated 
town, or rather now, village, of Lydd; it is a limb or 
member of the Cinque Port of New Romney, and was 
formerly a sea-port on the barren promontory of Dunge 
Ness. It is now a mile inland, in consequence of the 
accumulation of shingle ; behind it is the great Romney 
Marsh and before it the sea; it appears as if cut off 


stated that the town once covered a surface of two miles | from all communication with the rest of the country, 
in cirevit. This, however, is doubtful, and may refer | and its general aspect is “in the last degree desolate.” 
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[The Strand Gate, Winchelsea. ] 
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%* The Office of the Soclety for the Diffusion of Useful Kaowledge is at 59, Lincoln's Lun Fields. 
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